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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
aad the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
8 to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. 











The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varicties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitrer, C. Orps, Agents. 


PR nw 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. as Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring « Cravats” ef the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mes. S. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 
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Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


the Community. 
§Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresi: Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 





PARADE LILAS 





Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


a 


‘THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyrs. 
Price, $1,50. a 

BIBLE COMMOQNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 

1 the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 124 cts. 
= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State. as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fier Datty Reciciovs Press, as the comple- 
ment a 2d consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousan dollars. 


FROM THE BEREAN. 

The Bread of Life. 

(Concluded.) 

We will now notice the results of eat- 
ing Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood. 

As food gives its nature to the body 
that receives it, so the spiritual flesh and 
blood of Christ, received through his 
word, communicates its nature to the 
soul and spirit of the believer, And as 
Christ, in his spiritual nature, is the ev- 
er-living Son of God, the believer, being 
identified with him, becomes a son of 
God, and partaker of the eternal life of 
the Father. This is what Christ declares 
in these words—‘ He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me 
and Tin him. As the living Father hath 
sent me, and [ live by the Father ; so he 
that eateth me, even he shall live by me.’ 
Ver, 56, 57. 

It is repeatedly affirmed that partakers 
of the flesh and blood of Christ shall Jive 
forever.” Ver. 50, 51, 58. See also ch. 
8: 51, and 11: 26. This has no primary 
reference to the life of the natural body, 
as is evident from the following considera- 
tions: 1. The whole discourse, as we 
have seen, relates to the spiritual flesh 
and blood of Christ—to spiritual eating 
and drinking—and of course to the spir- 
itual part of him who eats and drinks.— 
It is the soul and spirit of man that re- 
ceives the effluence of the soul and spirit 
of Christ ; and of course it is that part of 
his nature, and not his natural body, 
which is quickened to everlasting life.— 
2. The death which is set over against 
the life promised to believers, is not the 
death of the body, but a death existing 
while men are in the body. ‘Jesus said 
unto them, Verily verily I say unto ycu, 
except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.’ 
Ver. 53. So John says—‘ He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.’ 1 John 5: 
12. The life promised, therefore, is the 
opposite of the death of the inner man, 
i. e. it is the life of the inner man. 


Christ had his eye on the soul and 
spirit ; and regarding men in their sins 
as already dead, he offered them his spir- 
itual flesh and blood as a quickening 
aliment, by partaking of which, they 
might enter on eternal life at once. As 
in the case of the carnal, death is repre- 
sented as already present, though the 
body is not dead, so in the case of believers, 
eternal life is represented as already be- 
gun, though they are still in the world. 
‘'Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life.’ Ver. 54, and 
47. Theconception which this discourse 
is designed to give us is evidently this: 
Sinners are already dead, and evermore 
sinking deeper in death. In putting off 
the body they only take one step in their 
downward course. The death of the out- 
er man is but the continuation and com- 
plement of the previous death of their 
soul and spirit. On the other hand, be- 
lievers, by partaking of the flesh and blood 
of Christ, begin to live, and their life 
proceeds onward forever. It is the life 





of their inner man, and is not dependent 


on the continuance of its physical envel- 


ope. If they put off the body, the change 
is rather birth than death. Their soul 
and spirit live as they did before, by the 
life ot Christ, and they enter a sphere 
more favorable to the spiritual body than 
this world. This is the sense in which 
they never die. 

It must not however be inferred from 
the fact that eternal life is begun in 
them, that they enter upon the complete 
resurrection at the death of the body. 
If the mere presence of the life of God in 
the soul and spirit were the whole of the 
resurrection, believers might as well be 


said to have attained the resurrection 
before death as afterward; whereas we 
know that the primitive saints were wait- 
ing for the glorified body. Moreover, on 
that supposition, Christ could not have 
been the subject of a resurrection, i.e.. a 
rising from the dead, at all; for he had 
the life of God in his soul and spirit 
from the beginning, and was never dead 
as to the inner man, and of course never 
in a condition to be raised from the dead. 
Whereas, we know that he was the first 
subject of the resurrection, and a pattern 
of the resurrection of all believers. It is 
evident therefore that there is an impor- 
tant distinction between the initial at- 
tainment of eternal life, and the final 
completed resurrection. The former is 
an operation on the interior of the per- 
son ; the latter, on the exterior. The 
former is consistent with a residence in 
this world or in Hades. The latter is a 
rising out of Hades and this world into 
the immediate presence of God. The 
former, in the case of Christ, was the 
effect of his permanent, and we may say, 
constitutional union with the Father ; 
while the latter was wrought by special 
exertion of the Father’s mighty power in 
bringing him up from the abyss into 
which he had descended. In the case of 
those who believe on Christ, the former 
commences when they see Christ spirit- 
ually, and receive his nature into the in- 
ner man, and continues onward forever, 
though they remain in the body, or pass 
into Hades ; but the latter commences 
when they are brought up from this 
world and Hades into the presence of 
Christ’s glorious body. 

The distinction which we have sketched 
is explicitly and repeatedly recognized in 
the 6th of John. Thus Christ says, 
‘ This is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth on him, may have eternal life ; 
and I will raise him up at the last day.’ 
Ver. 40. Here it is evident that having 
eternal life is a present attainment, im- 
mediately consequent on believing ; but 


These then are the results of our ex- 
position of the 6th of John, viz: 1. The 
bread of life, or the flesh and blood of 
Christ, is his interior divine nature, i. e. 
his soul and spirit, which are properly 
called the flesh and blood of his spiritual 
body. 2. The reception of this flesh and 
blood designated by the terms eating and 
drinking, is effected by the influx of 
Christ’s soul and spirit into the soul and 
spirit of believers, through his spiritual 
word. 3. The results of this junction 
are present possession of interior eternal 
life, and security of an ultimate resurrec- 
tion to a glorified state. 





The Best Currency. 


It is plain that money is not a thing to 
be sought after by itself. It is valued be- 


cause it is the available representative of 


food and clothing, and a variety of things 
which contribute tu the sustenance and 
happiness of men ; but it would allow 
a substitute in any thing which could 
command the same resources of good.— 
There is indeed a superior curreney which 
commands all that money does, and 
money itself, and much more. Love or 
life is the representative of all good, and 
is the currency of heaven. The posses- 
sion of life, and the increase of life, is the 
industrial ambition of all the heavenly 
phalanx ; and the Princé of life is their 
chief. 

The outgoings of all of our passions 
and desires, the restless endeavor, the 
vague longing of every one’s heart is for 
life. We seek our food and our clothing 
to supply the fires of life. In all our so- 
cial intercourse we indulge a craving for 
contact and communion of life; and we 
are happy according to the number of 
hearts which our attractions have clus- 
tered around and mingled with our life. 
Those who are beloved are clothed with 
life—and they are warm and happy — 
They are ina sunny atmosphere. ‘The 
sunshine of favor’ is a phrase philosophi- 
cal as well as poetical. The only riches 
worth secking is the possession of hearts, 
—community in the life of other beings. 
If we can make money serve us to obtain 
these, we do well: it is being faithful in 
the unrighteous mammon. ‘ Make to 
yourselves friends (with) the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when ye fail they 
may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions.’ If we use money only to procure 
food and clothing and material comforts, 
when these tabernacles of our bodies fail 
we shall find ourselves naked and famish- 
ing ; but if we have made to ourselves 
friends, we shall find in the envelopment 


of their life, everlasting habitations.— 
This is what is meant by the blessed ex- 


ture blessing, to be effected at an ap- 


Christ. So, in another place, Christ 
says, ‘ Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
my blood hath eternal life; and J will 
raise him up at the last day.’ Ver. 54. 
This is equivalent to saying that one who 
hath eternal life, nevertheless is not in 
the final resurrection, but is to be raised 





up at an appointed future time. 


being raised up at the last day is a fu-, 


pointed time and by a special act of 


pression—entering into life. Men are 
fond of literalizing hell-fire, but we ought 
to conceive of the life’ into which the 
righteous enter as truly palpable and es- 
sential ; and we can make a heaven here, 
by a community of life with God and his 
children. 

‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth.’ Who isso cold and unblest as the - 





miser, who has his hoard of gold, but 
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whose selfish and morose bearing, repul- 
ses every approach of life? His covet- 
ousness hus ‘frozen the genial current of 
his soul.’ ‘The life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment.’ The rich 
man whose ground brought forth plenti- 
fully, had provided himself wit food and 
clothing for many years ; but his life was 
weak und his body spent, and his earn- 
ings were unprofitable, either for this 
world or the world to come. Rather, 
sell that ye have, and give alms ;’ for 
one heart, with the influx of its life, is 
worth more than all inanimate gold.— 
Envelopments of life are worth more than 
clothing or climate to keep us warm ; 
and draughts of life are wine to the faint. 
A life-bath is the best of all restoratives. 

This life-currency is an available pos- 
session. If there is a community of life 
between our spirit and the life of God, 
we shall find that we possess a wisdom 
and power altogether disproportionate to 
our personal capabilities ; and this wis- 
dom and power will be available for in- 
finite uses. It will command every good 
thing. All those things which the Gen- 
tiles seek after, will be added to us, and 
become the servants of our will, when we 
are made sharers in the life of Him who 
owns the gold and silver, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. 

The same principles hold good in the 
union of two or more human lives. In a 
true spiritual community all the contri- 
butions of character wili be available to 
each member ; and ail will exceed them- 
selves in individual manifestations, be- 
cause they are receiving power and genius 
trom the resources of the combination ;— 
wud in this living element every one’s 
own natural faculties will be preternat- 
urally developed ; so that the mutual 
advantages of association of life will be 
incalculable. 

Life is better than money, as an engine 
of enterprise and accomplishment. The 
man who surrounds himself with confiding 
friends, can do more than the selfish man 
with money in his pocket. ‘ Where there 
is a will there in a way ;’ and many wills 
in perfect concert will find a way to do 
almost anything they wish ; so that in 
these days of speculation, he gains the 
most valuable prize who wins the most 
hearts. 





Pure Life. 


The apostle John speaks of ‘a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb.’ (Rev. 22: 1.) That is the 
only source of pure LIFE. There is as 
much difference between the life of God 
as it proceeds ‘from the throne of God 
and the Lamb,’ and human life after it 
has been sensualized by selfish indulgen- 
ces, as there is between the pure, crystal 
spring-water, gushing forth from the 
mountain rock, and the same stream 
below, when the rain has made it a rag- 
ing torrent, ‘swift and wide, with a mud- 
dy tide.’ Then the stream is destructive 
in its course filled with sediment and 
froth, and offensive to sight and smell. 
This is a fair picture of life in its willful, 
violent, voracious state, as contrasted with 
the life that proceeds ‘from the throne 
of God and the Lamb,’ which is ‘ clear as 
crystal.’ All the disturbances of our 


passions, the influx of evil spirits, and 
the diseased experiences that we have 
trom time to time in regard to eating and 





drinking, may be defined as the turbid 
state of life—the state in which life is 
carrying along with it the things which 
destroy its purity and transparency, and 
its free intercouse with itself. Pure tran- 
sparent Jiquid is in free intercourse with 
itself throughout : every particle touches 
a particle kindred to itself; but a turbid 
stream is full of foreign substances, which 
divide it, and prevent the free inter- 
course of particles with each other. If 
we want the consciousness of pure life, 
that is in good and free fellowship witb 
itself, a sense of innocence and _self-justi- 
cation, and a right kind of self-compla- 
cency, WE MUST SEEK UNTO THE FOUN- 
TAIN. If we seek unto the valley waters 
below, or in the lateral streams around 
us, or any where else than unto the Rock 
from whence the spring flows, we shall 
inevitably get turbid waters. Let us go 
to God, and go to him continually—learn 
to remain there, and to constantly mingle 
with that life, until the stream of our 
life becomes ‘clear as crystal,’ and pure 
as that which proceeds ‘from the throne 
of God and the Lamb,’—Table-Talk. 
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Spiritual Nutrition. 

‘The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.’ So said Christ to his 
disciptes. It is a statement of a vast truth, 
which is as true in a certain degree of men gen- 
erally as it was of Christ. The words men 
speak partake of their spirit and life,—are projec- 
tions, so to speak, of individual life and spirit 
into surrounding space, into the hearers and re- 
ceivers of them. ‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’ Yes, from the heart 
—from the center of life—come the words of 
men. They carry with them the magnetism: 
and a portion of the life, good or evil, of those 
who utter them. The apustle says, ‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.’ If received 
and welcomed, they corrupt the life. We are 
spiritual beings—we feed on aubtle essences— 
our life mingles with other life; we are nourished 
and live on the spirit and life of those with whom 
we hold communication. The words we speak 
to-day, if heard and received by others, enter 
into them, and are assimilated into their spirit- 
ual bodies, and they go forth from us differently 
organized beings. An evil thought, which is a 
devil’s word uttered in our spiritual ear, if har- 
bored, will poison the life for days, and years, for 
ages, if not cast out by the power and word of a 
superior life. Our life corresponds in its charac- 
ter to the hfe we feed upon. If our fellowship is 
with Christ, and heavenly beings, their life will 
pass down into us, and we shall grow as to our 
interior spiritual life and body, and ultimately as 
to our visible body, into their image. We pass 
evermore into deeper and more intimate union 
with the sphere of heavenly life. New and im- 
mortal elements enter into our spirituai flesh and 
blood and we become new creatures. 


‘The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.’ The words of every 
earnest man, of every soul burning with the love 
of God and the truth, go forth into the realm of 
suriounding life and shape the history of the 
world. Christ said to Martha at the grave of 
Lazarus, ‘ I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.’ ‘These words have rung on 
for eighteen hundred years,—they come to our 
hearts now with the same life-giving power that 
went forth with them at their first utterance.— 
This power will never cease—it enters into men— 
all that believe those words receive new life and 
pass intoa new sphere of existence. So of the 
apostics ; the words they uttered, the testimony 
they bore to Christ went forth into the spiritual 
atmosphere of the world ; and all who heard those 
words, and all who have read them have come in 
contact with the life and spirit of the men who 
spoke them—and of the great principality of 
heavenly life of which they were mediums. They 
are a savor of life unto life unto those who receive 





them. As meat and drink are to the physical 
body, so are these words to the soul. So of every 
man who is a medium of the spirit of Christ, 
his words are meat and drink to those who hear 
them—a living element goes with them that 
builds up and strengthens the soul. How im- 
portant in this light is the exhortation of Paul, 
‘Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.’—71. 1. P. 





Saul among the Prophets. 


Had we no particular desire to see the Territo- 
ry of Kansas admitted into the Union as a Free 
State we should still watch her history with a 
lively interest. We are safe in asserting that no 
other Territory of the U.S. has ever encountered 
one quarter of her political troubles—about no 
other Territory has one quarter of the printed 
matter been issued—and no other Territory (we 
are quite confident) has been favored or burdened 
with so many rulers in so shorta time. But 
the most entertaining spectacle at the present 
time, is to witness Judge Douglas—the author 
and expounder of the Nebraska Bill, and the man, 
if we mistake not, whom Senator Sumner called 
the Sancho Panza of slavery—working in favor 
of the Free State Kansas party. Three years 
ago he was denounced throughout the Northern 
States for his course on the slavery question, as 
pertaining to the Territories; aud now he is lead- 
ing the opposition to the administration party in 
Congress, which party seems determined tv thrust 
a State Constitution upon the people of Kansas, 
without submitting it to the popular vote. Mr. 
Douglas is a powerful man; and in his present 
attitude forcibly reminds one of King Saul’s ca- 
reer among the prophets of Israel. We hope he 
will not follow Saul’s subsequent example of a 
retrograde movement. 

It is but just to say, that Senator Douglas’ 
present course, so far as we are able to under- 
stand the question, is consistent with his past 
course in reference to the Nebraska Bill. He 
then claimed that the abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise, which prohibited the existence of 
slavery north of a certain degree of latitude, was 
only extending the democratic principle, that 
the people ought to have liberty tu choose their 
own domestic institutions, and make their own 
laws. He now claims that the people of Kansas 
shall have that right, and that whatever Constitu- 
tion is made for them shall be submitted to their 
vote of approval or rejection. The ‘ bogus Cunsti- 
tution,’ as it is called, (a sketch of which has ap- 
peared in the Circular,) is certainly a very wicked 
thing in itself—providing not only for the legali- 
zation of slavery, but also for its perpetual con- 
timuance; and the wonder after all is, not that 
Senator Douglas should take a noble stand in 
regard to it, but that there is not sufficient man- 
hood and nobleness of character in a great 
many others to induce them to imitate his ex- 
ample.—w. A. H. 





Our Excuaners.—Life Illustrated contains this 
week a portrait of Crawford the Sculptor, that we 
intend to have framed. The engravings are an 
attractive feature in this handsome weekly.— 
Fowler and Wells N. Y. 

The Phrenological Journal by the same pub- 
lishers contains a portrait of S. W. Francis, a 
young man wh» has invented a new printing ap- 
paratus, that is spoken of as promising great re- 
sults. 

The Musical Review by Mason and Brothers, 
New York, is entering upon its eighth volume.— 
Each number gives several pieces of new music 
which is appreciated of course by our singing cir- 
cles. 

The Scientific American furnishes us with de- 
scriptions and engravings of new machines from 
week to week, besides hints and discussions of 
whatever is going on in the scientific world.— 
Our engineers and mechanics keep the numbers 
carefuliy filed. Published by Munn & Co. N. Y. 

Our old favorite the Home Journal comes as 
usual to supply an hour’s glmpse of the polite 
world, which though we do not care to mingle in, 
we can well afford to glance at occasionally from 
ourretreat. The letters from Idlewild continue, 
and Mr. Willis’ style is of itself a study. 





.---A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
writes from New York: “A very general relig- 
ious interest now prevails in many churches, 
Those especial religious services that attend a re- 
vival are held in many places. The daily fore- 
noon prayer meeting in the Dutch church has 
become so crowded that the meetings are held— 
one in the large upper chapel, and the other in 
the lower and smaller one. Rev. Henry Ward 





Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, is opened for daily 
morning prayer at 9o’clock. This isa meeting 
conducted one half hour—then the gentlemen de- 
part and the ladies continue the services for 
half an hour lunger. Prayer meetings—extra lec- 
tures—meetings for inquiry—are in operation in 
nearly all the Evangelical churches in this city. 
But most of the conversions are from the young, 
and the most interesting revivals are connected 
with the Sabbath schools.” 





LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 
The Reyal Mail Steamship Europa, which ar- 
rived at New-York on the 14th inst., brings three 
days later news from Europe. As soon as Parlia- 
ment should meet for the dispatch of business, a 
measure was to be proposed by ministers, for the 
total abolition of the East India Company’s 
Government, and for bringing India immediately 
under the control of the Crown and Parliament, 
with such a machinery of administration as shall 
be thought conducive to its welfare——The Lon- 
don Daily News says that no time will be lost 
in again bringing under the consideration of the 
Legislature the question of the admission of Jews 
into Parliament.——An official inquiry instituted 
at Manchester, the great co:ton-manufacturing 
city, showed that out of a large number of cotton 
mills, employing 24,294 workpeople, only 30 
mills, employing 10,273 persuns, were in full 
work : 25 mills and 8,439 people were working 
short time, and 12 mills, with 5,582 hands, were 
unemployed.——By the arrival of the mail from 
India it was learned that fifteen troop-ships 
from England had arrived at various Indian ports 
with about 6,000 troops on board. The King of 
Delhi was to be tried by a Military Commission, 
Two more of his sons had been taken and shot. 
Reports were rife of threatening disturbances at 
Hyderabad. 


KANSAS. 

The latest advices state that the Free State 
Delegate Convention which met at Lawrence on 
the 2d inst., was the largest ever held in the Ter- 
ritory. Resolutions were passed repudiating the 
Lecomptun Constitution, pledging themselves 
never to permit it to become the organic law of 
the State of Kansas, unless it is fairly submitted 
to the people and adopted by them. The Topeka 
Constitution was reéndorsed, and a resolution 
adopted asking the ‘lerritorial Legislature, which 
was to meet in extra session un the 7th, to frame 
a fair and impartial election law, and under it to 
submit the two Constitutions—the one framed at 
Topeka, and the Lecompton Cunstitution—to a 
vote of the people of the Territory, and the Uon- 
stitution receiving the majority of al! the legal 
votes, to become the fundamental law of the State 


of Kansas. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


Congress has been in session a week. The 
President’s Message has been laid before the two 
Houses, and the legislative machinery of the Gov- 
ernment may be considered as fairly in motio®, 
The most important and exciting question that 
is likely to agitate Congress this session is the 
Kansas problem. The President in his message 
takes ground in favor of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. In this position he will be supported by 
all the Southern members of Congress, and by 
probably a large number of Northern Democrats. 
On the other hand Senator Douglas of Illinois, 
in a long and able speech on Friday last, took a 
position of decided and unequivocal opposition 
to the Administration on this point, maintaining 
that the Lecompton Convention had no autbority 
to form a government and impose it on the peo- 
ple of the Territory without their consent; that 
the People of Kansas have the right guaranteed 
to them by the organic act erecting the Territory, 
by the pledges of the President, and of Gov. 
Walker, of deciding for themselvs what Constitu- 
tion and what local and domestic institutions they 
will adopt, and that every dictate of honor and 
justice, and of the principles of self-government de- 
mands that this right shall not be violated. He re- 
garded the attempt of the Lecompton Convention to 
force a Constitution upon the People of Kansas 
as a fraud, declared his purpose to oppose it un- 
compromisingly, even if in so doing he should be 
forced to forsake the Democratic party. This 
movement of Senator Douglas probably will cre- 
ate a division in the Democratic party in Congress, 
and may secure the defeat of the Lecompton 
Constitution. Southern members denounce his 
course. He has given notice that he will intro- 
duce at an early day a bill enabling the People 
of Kansas to form a Constitution and State Govern- 
ment, preparatory to admission into the Union. 
Secretary Stanton has been summarily removed 
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by the President on account of his having issued 
a proclamation, in accordance with the wishes of 
the Free State inhabitants, convening the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Kansas in order to take legal 
moasures to defeat the bogus Constitution and 
secure a fair submission of the Constitutional 
question to the people of the Territory. Gen. 
J. W. Denver, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
has been appointed by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, as Secretary of the Territory 
in place of Stanton. 

..--Intelligence has been received from Nica- 
ragua, that the filibuster Gen. Walker had land- 
ed at the old quarters of Lockmdge at Punta 
Arenas with 150 men. Another statement says 
that he had taken possession of the town of San 
Juan del Norte, with a force of about 300 men. 


...-Rev. Charles Beecher, son of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was lately installed over the Congrega- 
tional church at Georgetown, Mass. In his exam- 
ination he referred the origin of sin to a preéx- 
istent state, in accordance with the idea of his 
brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, in his work, ‘ Con- 
flict of Ages.’ 

....It is stated that the Methodists, as a de- 
nomination, are making war upon the habit of 
using tobacco. Several large and influential Con- 
ferences have determined to license and ordain 
no candidate for the ministry who is not willing 
two forego the use of tebaccoin every form of 
personal indulgence. A new University has been 
endowed in onc of the Western States with the 
proviso in its by-laws, that no Professor shall be 
entitled to any of the avails of the endowment, 
who is addicted to the use of tobacco. 


...-Prof. Finney, the revivalist, now residing 
in Ohio, is preaching in Bostou with the purpose 
of beginning a reviyal of religion. He was invited 
to do so by several of the Congregational societies 
of that city. 

..--Prof Morse has retired from the direction 
of the Transatlantic Telegraph company. His 
reasons for this step have not transpired. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, Dec. 11.—We conclude there is good 
sport in planning a house, from the way this exer- 
cise has been entered into by ourmen. Every day 
brings forth anew plan, and sometimes two or 
three are entered for exhibition in one evening. 
The reading hour and last half of the meeting 
have been ziven up several nights to their explana- 
tion. Half one side of the parlor is papered with 
drafts, first of the main floors, then the story 
below, and the story above, the sectional view, 
elevation, &c., &c. They cover the Library, not 
without some bother to our book-loving popula- 
lation—and fears have been expressed that our 
stock of printing-paper will run low. In submit- 
ting his plan last evening, a young genius premised 
that the benefit of the exercise had more than 
paid him if nothing else should result from his 
endeavor. The consequence of so many exercis- 
ing their wits on the subject, is to show us at 
least what we want; as one will give prominence 
in his design to certain conditions that seem to 
him particularly desirable—and another to oth: rs. 
One will see that light is abundantly secured, an- 
other will look out for ventilation, another for 
warmth, and another for compactness. One in 
the elucidation of his plan, said that he had special 
reference to compactness—he thought that every 
step that could be saved, for instance between the 
sitting room and the dining room, should be con- 
sidered important, as one step deducted trom the 
daily travel of two or three hundred persons 
would amount to considerable—and our distances 
are necessarily greater than in a common habita- 
tion. Another plan impressed us particularly 
with an air of warmth and coziness—comfort and 
sociability was in the author's mind. There is 
no pattern in all the houses of timefrom which to 
copy. We must have something new, as our pat- 
tern of a family 1s new. 

Saturday Evening, 12.—One remarked that he 
should be pleased to hear from the young men, 
how they prospered in their school; also from 
their teacher; and to know if there was anything 
wanted to facilitate their enterprise of improve- 
ment. Many of the class responded with express- 
ions of satisfaction with their school, and of thank- 
fulness to the Community for the advantages they 
enjoy this winter. The elders expressed their 
sympathy with the arrangement by which the 
young men have so much time to study. The 
teacher said that there was a good ambition in 
the class—they had that which made education 
easy, a genuine taste for knowledge. He had re- 
marked in general among our young people a love 
of reading, and thought it characterized the Com- 
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munity—that our children were growing up with 
it, in a degree that is not common. This was fol- 
lowed by observations from different persons on 
the general subject of education. It is sometimes 
asked what is the use of studying this and that, 
which you have no practical use for? Well, there 
is no branch of knowledge which has not this use 
at least, to extend our sphere of fellowship by 
increasing the points of contact it is possible for 
us to have with other minds. Ignorart persons 
have comparatively but little power of communi- 
cation with others. Their range of conversation 
is narrow, and they are incapable of that sympa- 
thetic perception and enjoyment of truth which 
renders so agreeable the intercourse of more cul- 
tivaied minds. .Agam, there is no branch of 
knowledge which is not useful in the way of ad- 
mitting us to communication with the great world 
of books. Most of the books in our library pre- 
suppose an acquaintance with all the studies in 
the schcols—with the sciences and philosophy— 
with Greek and Latin and French ; and we have 
the key to the library only as we understand all 
these things. We might as well ask what is the 
use of learning the English language? It is to 
enable us to communicate with our kind. So the 
study of the languages, of sciences, philosophy 
and mathematics, fit vs to communicate with 
books—with the minds of all who have written. 

Sunday Evening, 13.—Conversation on the 
text, ‘Seeing that ye have purified your souls in 
obeying the truth through the spirit unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently.’ Regenera- 
tion is a change of our relations from natural to 
spiritual ; a birth out of our father’s family ac- 
cording to the flesh, into a new family in which 
God is the father, and his children are our broth- 
ers and sisters. It is a change of our love, from 
that exclusive, selfish love in which we naturally 
grow up, to the ‘love of the brethren.’ This is 
the operation of the truth when received ina 
spirit of obedience. It enlarges the heart and 
pur‘fies the soul from idols to the true love of God. 
The very truth that purifies us, is this truth about 
the new birth, that it is an exchange of our family 
relation and sphere of affection—-that union with 
Christ takes us out of the cunnections of our 
first birth, and translates us into the family of 
God. Though this truth is written on every page 
of the New Testament, yet it is not received by 
the churches. They have no organization adapted 
to its manifestation. The church relation is sub- 
ordinate and secondary to the family relation. 
The church meets once a week for a few hours— 
not in home dress and with home freedom, but 
in the dress of ceremony and with the manners 
of strangers. The church organizations are not 
fitted to express the spirit of the new birth. Only 
the family organization can, 

Monday, 14.—December is gliding along almost 
unfelt, the weather is so gentle. We walked out 
to-day to see the ditching that is industriously 
prosecuted on the land just west, and we could 
have imagined it a mellow day of autumn. The 
water ran in the ditch like a brook. The nights 
are so mild we have no chance to test the latest 
patent for sleeping warm, newspaper comforta- 
bles, which are not without their apologists here. 


GrocraPHy.—A lively method of studying Ge- 
ography is that pursued in one of our evening 
classes. Some country is selected, (the selection 
may be referred to the daily newspaper—a men- 
tion of the arrival of news from India or China 
or Brazil, indicating either of those countries as 
a proper field of study,) and during the day the 
class prepare themselves by cunsulting all the 
sources of information within reach concerning 
it, its locality, climate, population, manners and 
customs, productions, &c., and the information 
thus gained is brought together in the class, and 
drawn out in the way of free conversation, or by 
questions from the teacher. An hour is quickly 
passed in this manner. Buta still more enter- 
taining feature is the collection that is formed of 
the productions of the country under notice, and 
its presentation for the inspection of the class.— 
This is the work of the students during the day, 
and often composes a litt'e museum of itself, be- 
sides linking to our memories by every day asso- 
ciations the characteristics of the countries which 
we wish to remember. China was the subject 
of examination last evening, and the collection 
was contained in a Chinese lacquered box, exhib- 
iting on its outside tbe figures, costumes and 
peculiar architecture of the Chinese, their skill 
in drawing, ignorance of perspective, &c. Inside 
of the box were specimens of their paper and 
printing, the paper formed of the fibers of bam- 
boo, or some other strange material, nankeen 





cloth, (or at least an imitation of it,) the cotton 





of which nature colors with an_ ineradica- 
ble dye, silk, for which China is famous, carved 
ivory trinkets, showing the inexhaustible power 
of puttering of the celestials, tea, the world- 
charmer, a porcelain cup almost as thin as a 
wafer, a sandal-wood fan with its powerful odor, 
salt, salt-petre, leather, tin, silver, gold, cloves, 
nutmegs, rhubarb, honey, wheat, rice, beeswax, 
&c. In studying geography in this way every 
family may not be able to make so extensive a 
collection as the above, but we venture to say any 
one wi!l be surprised at the number of specimens 
representing foreign productions, which with a 
little ingenuity may be brought together. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Mnk. Franks has kindly 
sent us a copy of Brisbane’s book on Association, 
containing a diagram of Fourier’s plan for a 
Phalanstery. We shall avail ourselves of what- 
ever useful hints may be derived from it, in our 
future buildings. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Artucr Younc of 
the Phalanx, N. J.. for the present of a lamp and a 
quantity of new burning fluid, called, we believe, 
Kerosene oil. It is said to be non-explosive as 
well as cheap, and better than common oil. Its 
illuminating power was very successfully tested 
last night in the parlor. 

Mr. Joun Gray, also of the Phalanx, will 
please to accept thanks for a present of garden 
seeds. 





Quebec and its Citadel. 

The following is an extract from a letter of 
A. W. Carr, lately written from the old capital 
of anada : 

“ Though the object for which I am here is so 
different, and the circumstances of time and season 
are so unlike those under which our beloved 
brother, J. R. Miller came to this place in the 
summer of 1853, still, as I passed about the city 
to-day, I felt much sympathy with the pleasure 
he had in visiting the places of note about town. 

I have not seen the Falls of Montmorency, but 
have been through the Citadel, and on the Plains 
of Abraham where the brave Wolfe and Montcalm 
fell. On the old battle-field there is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Gen, Wolfe, said to be on 
the spot where he fell ; and within the city, near 
Durham Terrace, there is another to the memory 
of Wolfe and Montcalm. The Hights up which 
the British Army ascended from the St. Law- 
rence to the Plains, are very steep and rugged, 
and it must have required great resolution 
in Wolfe to take an army up it, especially in 
the night. The Citadel is an immensely etrong 
work, and is justly regarded as the Gibraltar 
of America. It commands the River St. Law- 
rence both ways, and I don’t see how it 
can ever be taken, except by the soldiers of 
Christ. You are aware, I suppose, that a part of 
the city (the oldest part) is surrounded by a 
strong, high wall of stone. It looks curious 
enough to us untraveled Yankees. ‘here are five 
principal gates through which ingress and egress 
are made ; and guards are stationed at every gate, 
and all along the wall. They may be seen going 
their rour.ds all times of day and night the year 
round; and this strict military regulation has 
been kept up gonstantly ever since the city has 
been in the possession of the English. The Cita- 
del is enclosed within the walls of the city, and 
its guns command every avenue leading to it. It 
belongs to the Crown, having, with some few oth- 
er places, never been surrendered to the Prove 
ince, and the soldiers are maintained by the 
British Government. The garris on consists at 
present of about 1,500 soldiers. While observing 
them and the fortifications, I could not help be- 
ing disgusted with the whole machinery of war. 
God speed the time when ‘ swords shall be beaten 
into plough-shares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks, and nations shall learn war no more.” 





Spiritual Inertia. 


Philosophers tell us, that matter is 
equally incapable of putting itself in mo- 
tion, or of bringing itself to rest when in 
motion, That is, when at rest it tends 
to remain always at rest, and when in mo- 
tion to. continue always in motion, unless 
stopped by some resistance. This quali- 
ty is called inertia. 

Is not the same thing true in the spir- 
itual sphere ? The carnal mind, which 
we may designate as matter, in the spir- 
itual sense, exhibits both these charactcr- 
istics of inertia, reluctance tochange, or 
what is denominated old ‘ fogyism,’ on the 
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one hand, and on the other a restless spir- 
it of activity that finds itself in purgatory 
if it is compelled to stop awhile. Proba- 
bly every one has had experience in one 
or both of these kinds of inertia. Perhaps 
he has had bad habits to contend with, 
and when his eyes were opened to the 
truth, his carnal nature made a desperate 
resistance before it would submit toa 
change. Perhaps he has been arrested in 
full career of business by some stroke of 
Providence that compelled him to be qui- 
et—sore eyes, ora sprained limb, or some 
other of the thousand ways in which God 
can put a quietus ona man. Then how 
his spirit has fumed and fretted at the 
restraint ! How he has used his disabled 
member before it was well, and thereby 
thrown it back, and subjected himself to 
still longer restraint, again and again ! 

The spiritua] mind is open to change, 
free to follow the truth wherever it leads, 
it is full of activity and business energy, 
and yet not restless. It knows how to 
assume a ‘ masterly inactivity,’ and cease 
from action when inspiration calls for it. 
It can be ‘diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit,’ and yet ‘wait onthe Lord,’ 
while the carnal mind is ‘like the troubled 
sea that cannot rest.’ 


The same principle applies to the use 
of our tongue. How easy it is, when we 
are full of life and spirit, to run it out in 
talk, till we are left barren and empty.— 
We need inspiration to know when to act 
and when to rest, when to speak and when 
to hold our peace, and our education will 
not be completed till we attain a state 
where external inducements alone will not 
compel us to act, but we shall wait for 
the voice within.—£, 4, D. 





The Office of Bible Communism. 

To set forth all the advantages of Bi- 
ble Communism in a few words, is not 
possible. But a few words may express 
its greatest achievement—and that is, 
the enlargement of the heart, or refine- 
ment of life ;—for whatever tends to 
the extinction of selfishness, tends to 
refinement. And what is refinement ? 
It is primary regard for others, or true 
politeness—it is in short charity.. And 
what are the characteristics of this heav- 
enly principle ? for a true conception of 
these will giye us a more definite idea of 
Bible Communism. Of charity then, it 
is said, ‘ it suffereth long and is kind ; 
envieth not ; vaunteth not itself ; is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly, seeketh not her own; is not easily 
provoked ; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” Now here are the ru- 
diments , of absolute perfection, com- 
prising ‘whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,’ 
&c., securing to the utmost all that re- 
finement of life which even in the world 
isso highly and deservedly praised.— 
Here are characteristics of a principle 
utterly at variance with the maxims of 
the world, and, by tacit admission, im- 
practicable among men, as they are now 
constituted. And truly, our own impres- 
sions of the magnitude of the work 
would sometimes incline us to the same 
conclusion, were it not that, in addition 
to faith in the power of God, we have 
the incontrovertible evidence of facts 
standing clearly before us—having those 
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among us whose characters have been 
remoulded to such an extent as to make 
it impossible to assign an adequate cause 
for it, unless we have recourse to super- 
human agency. For we are sure that 
no earthly motive could be found strong 
enough to induce a man to submit to a 
process so painfully searching as that 
which is necessary in order to bring about 
this change; therefore he must have 
some impelling force other than earthly. 
And herein it is that ours isan institu- 
tion for testing a man’s love of the truth ; 
for nothing short of that will sustain him 
through the process of conversion from 
individualism to communism, or the spirit 
of heaven. Just reflect on the nature of 
this charity, and you will see that there 
is nothing whatever in common between 
it and the natural man. The refinement 
of Bible Communism, therefore must be 
of a stamp totally different from that of 
the world, although its outward mani- 
festations may in some respects resemble 
it. The work is deeper by far, and probes 
a man to the center of his being—leaves 
no single feature of his character un- 
touched, that he may be ‘thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work,’ so that 
he may be made fit to move in absolute 
harmony in the widest circle of society, 
blending with others to such an extent 
as to lose, in an important sense, his 
own individuality—his life in that of 
others, and joying in the joy of 
others. This is the essence of Bible 
Communism ; and who will deny that 
it has the stamp of heaven’s happi- 
ness, Now the mission of the Spirit 
into this world, includes judgment, which 
not only proclaims the standard of right- 
eousness, but separates good from evil, so 
as to establish a new order of things. 
We also know that the judgment was to 
‘sit’ on the earth, (see Dan. 7: 26, 27.) 
and that this righteousness, or heaven’s 
happiness, as the result, was to cover 
this same earth ‘as the waters cover the 
sea.’ How then shall we escape the in- 
ference that some such institution as 
‘Bible Communism’ must surely be im- 
planted among us, in order to carry out 
the purpose of Heaven with regard to 
this world.—k. 8. D. 


Where Wil! it End? 

The following interesting view of the 
great question of Freedum and Slavery, we 
take from an article in the December num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled ‘Where 
Will it End. It evinces an earnest spirit, and a 
more comprehensive grasp of the subject than 
anything we have yet seen from the Northern 
Press. It is written with more than ordinary 
ability, and is attributed to the pen of Edmund 
Quincy of Boston. 

‘* Is the success of this conspiracy to be final 
and eternal? Are the States which name them- 
selves, in simplicity or in irony, the Free States, 
to be always the satrapies of a central pow- 
er like this? Are we forever to submit to be 
cheated out of our national rights by an oligar- 
chy as despicable as it is detestable, because it 
clothes itself in the forms of democracy, and 
allows us the ceremonies of choice, the name 
of power, and the permission to ener the 
edicts of the sovereign? We, who broke the 
sceptre of King George, and set our feet on 
the supremacy of the British Parliament, sur- 
render ourselves, bound hand and foot in bonds 
of our own weaving, into the hands of the 
slaveholding Philistines! We, who scorned 
the rule of the aristocracy of English acres, 
submit without a murmur, or with an ineffect- 
ual resistance, to the aristocracy of American 
flesh and blood! Is our spirit effectually bro- 
ken? Is the brand of meanness and compro- 
mise burnt in uneffaceably upon our souls ? and 
are we never to be roused, by any indignities, 
to fervent resentment and ¢ffectual resistance ? 
The answer to these grave questions lies with 
curselves alone. One hun thousand, or 
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three hundred thousand men, however crafty 
and unscrupulous, cannot forever keep under 
their rule more than twenty millions, as much 
their superiors in wealth and intelligence as in 
numbers, except by their own consent. If the 
groving millions are to be driven with cartwhips 
along the pathway of their history by the dwin- 
dling thousands, they have none to blame for 
it but themselves. If they like to have their 
laws framed and expounded, their presidents 
appointed, their foreign policy dictated, their 
domestic interests tampered with, their war and 
peace made for them, their national fame and 
personal honor tarnished, and the lie given to 
all their boastinzs before the old despotisms, 
by this insignificant fraction of their number,— 
scarcely visible to the naked eye in the assem- 
bly of the whole people,—none can gainsay or 
resist their pleasure. 

“ But will the many always thus submit 
themselves to the domination of the few ? 
We believe that the days of this ignominious 
subjection are already numbered. Signs in 
heaven and on earth tell us that one of those 
movements bas begun to be felt in the North- 
ern mind, which perplex tyrannies everywhere 
with the fear of change. The insults and 
wrongs so long heaped upon the North by the 
South beyin to be felt. The torpid giant 
moves uneasily beneath his mountain-load of 
indignities. The people of the North begin 
to feel that they support a government fur the 
benefit of their natural enemies; for, of all 
antipathies, that of slave labor to free is the 
most deadly and irreconcilable. There never 
was a time when the relations of the North and 
the South, as complicated by slavery, were so 
well understood and so deeply resented as now. 
In fields, in farmhouses, and in workshops, 
there is a spirit aroused which can never be 
laid or exorcised till it has done its task. We 
see its work in the great uprising of the Free 
States against the Slave States in the late na- 
tional election. Though trickery and cor- 
ruption cheated it of its end, the thunder of its 
protest struck terror into the hearts of the ty- 
rants. We hear its echo, as it comes back 
from the Slave States themselves, in the ex- 
ceedirg bitter cry of the whites for deliverance 
from the bondage which the slavery of the 
blacks has brought upon them also. We dis- 
cern the confession of its might in the very ex- 
travagancies and violences of the Slave Power 
It is its conscious and admitted weakness, 
that has made Texas and Mexico and Cuba, 
and our own Northwestern territory, necessary 
to be devoured It is desperation, and not 
strength, that has made the bludgeon and the 
bowie-knife integral parts of the pational legis- 
lation. It has the American Government, the 
American Press, and the American Church, 
in its national organizations, on its side; but 
the Humanity and the Christianity of the Na- 
tion and the World abhor and execrate it.— 
They that be against it are more than they 
that be for it. 

“ Tt rages, for its time is short. And its rage 
is the fiercer because of the symptoms of re- 
bellion against its despotism which it discerns 
among the white men of the South, who from 
poverty or from principle have no share in its 
sway. When we speak of the South, as dis- 
tinguished from the North by elements of in- 
berent hostility, we speak only of the governing 
faction, and notof the milllons of nominally 
free men who are scarcely less its thralls than 
the black slaves themselves. This unhappy 
class of our countrymen are the first to feel the 
blight which Sluvery spreads around it, because 
they are the nearest to its noxious pow- 
er. The subjects of no European despotism 
are under a closer espionage, or a more or- 

nized system of terrorism, than are they.— 
The slaveholders, having the wealth, and near- 
ly all the education that the South can boast 
of, employ these mighty instruments of power 
to create the public sentiment and to contol 
the public affairs of their region, so as best to 
secure their own supremacy. No word of dis- 
sent to the institutions under which they live, 
no syllable of dissatisfaction, even, with any of 
the excesses they stimulate, can be breathed in 
safety. A Christian minister in Tennessee 
relates an act of fiendish cruelty inflicted upon 
a slave by one of the members of his church, 
and he is forced to leave his charge, if not to 
fly the country. Another in South Carolina 
presumes to express in conversation his dis- 
approbation of the murderous assault of Brooks 
on Senator Sumner, and his pastoral relations 
are broken up on the instant, as if he had been 
guilty of gross crime or flagrant heresy. Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, in North Carolina, ventures to 
utter a preference for the Northern candidate 
in the last presidential campaign, and he is 
summarily ejected from his chair, and virtually 
banished from his native State. Mr. Under- 
wood, of Virginia, dares to attend tle conven- 
tion of the party he preferred, and he is for- 
bidden to return to his home on pain of death. 
The blackness of darkness and the stillness of 














death are thus forced to brood over that land 
which God formed so fair, and made to be so 
happy. 
‘*That such a tyranny should excite an 
antagonistic spirit of resistance, is inevitable 
from the constitution of man and the eharacter 
of God. The sporadic cases of protest and of 
resistance to the slaveholding aristocracy, which 
lift themselves occasionally above the dead level 
of the surrounding despotism, are representative 
eases. ‘They stand for much more than their 
single selves. They prove that there is a wide- 
spread spirit of discontent, informing great 
regions of the slave-land, which must one day 
find or force an opportunity of making itself 
heard and felt. This we have just seen in the 
great movement in Missouri, the very nursing- 
mother of Border-Ruffianism itself, which nar- 
rowly missed making Emancipation the policy 
of the majority of the voters there. Such a 
result is the product of no sudden culture. It 
must have been long and slowly growing up. 
And bow could it be otherwise? There must 
be intelligence enough among the non-slave- 
nolding whites to see the difference there is be- 
tween themselves and persons of the same con- 
dition in the Free States. Why can they have 
no free schools? Why is it necessary that a 
missionary society be formed at the North to 
furnish them with such ministers as_ the slave- 
master cau: approve? Why cau they not sup- 
port their own ministers, and have a Gospel of 
Free Labor preached to them, if they choose ? 
Why are they hindered from taking such news- 
papers as they please? Why are they sub- 
jected to a censorship of the press, which dic- 
tates to them what they may or may not read, 
and which punishes booksellers with exile and 
ruin for keeping for sale what they want to 
buy? Why must Northern publishers expur- 
gate and emasculate the literature of the world 
before it is permitted to reach them? Why 
is it that the value of acres increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio, as they stretch away towards the 
North Star from the fronticr of Slavery 7— 
These questions must suggest their sufficient 
answer to thousands of hearts, and be prepar- 
ing the way for the insurrection of which the 
slaveholders stand in the deadliest fear,—-that 
of the whites at their gates, who can do with 
them and their institutions what seems to them 
good, when once they know their power, and 
choose to put it forth. The unity of interest 
of the non-slaveholders of the South with the 
people of the Free States is perfect, and it 
must one day combine them in a unity of ac- 
tion. 

‘* The exact time when the millions of the 
North and of the South shall rise upon this 
puny mastership , and snatch from its hands 
the control of their own affairs, we cannot tell, 
—nor yet the authcntie share which that 
righteous insurrection will take unto itself.— 
But we know that when the great body of any 
nation is thoroughly arous.d, and fully in ear- 
nest to abate a mischief vr to right a wrong, 
nothing can resist its energy or defeat its pur- 
pose. It will provide the way, when its will 
is once thoroughly excited. Men look out 
upon the world they Jive in, and it seems as if 
a change for the better were hopeless and im- 
possible. The great statesmen, the eminent 
divines, the reverend judges, the learned law- 
yers, the wealthy landholders and merchants, 
are all leagued together to repel innovation. 
But the earth still moves in its orbit around 
the sun ; decay and change and death pursue 
their inevitable course; the child is born awd 
grows up; the strong man grows old and dies ; 
the law of flux and efflux never ceases, and lo! 
ere men are aware of it, all things have become 
new. Fresh eyes look upon the world, and it 
ischanged. Where are now Calhoun, and Clay, 
and Webster? Where will shortly be Cass, 
and Buchanan, and Benton, and their like ? 
Vanished from the stage of affairs, if not from 
the face of nature. Who are to take their 
places? God knows. But we know that the 
school in which men are now in training for the 
arena is very different from the one which 
formed the past and passing generations of 
politicians. Great ideas are abroad, challeng- 
ing the encounter of youth. Angels wrestle 
with the men of this generation, as with the 
Patriarch of old, and it is our own faultif'a 
blessing be not extorted ere they take their 
flight. Principles, like those which in the 
earlier days of the republic elevated men into 
statesmen, are now again in the field, chasing 
the policies which have dwarfed their sons into 
politicians. These things are portentious of 
change,—perhaps sudden, but, however de- 
layed, inevitable. 

“ And this change, whatever the outward 
shape in which it may incarnate itself, in the 
fullness of time, will come of changed ideas, 
opinions, and feelings in the general mind and 
heart. All institutions, even those of the old- 
est of despotisms, exist by the permission and 
consentofithose who live underthem. Change 
the ideas of the thronging multitudes by the 
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banks of the Neva, or on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and they will be changed into Re- 
publicans and Christians in the twinkling of an 
eye. Not merely the kingdom of Heaven, but 
the kingdoms of this world, are within us.— 
Ideas are their substance ; institutions and 
customs but the shadows they cast into the 
visible sphere. Mould the substance anew, 
and the projected shadow must represent the 
altered shape within. Hence the dread des- 
pots feel, and none more than the petty despots 
of the plantation, of whatever may throw the 
light of intelligence across the mental sight of 
their slaves. Men endure the ills they have, 
either because they think them blessings, or 
because they fear lest, should they seek to fly 
them, it might be to others that they know not 
of. The present Bonaparte holds France in a 
chain because she is willing that he should.— 
I.et ker but breathe upon the padlock, and, 
like that in the fable, it will fade into air, and 
he and his dynasty will vanish with it. So the 
people of the North submit to the domina- 
tion of the South because they are used to it, 
and are doubtful as to what may replace it.— 
Whenever the millions, North and South, whom 
Slavery grinds under her heel, shall be reso- 
lutely minded that her usurpation shall cease, 
it will disappear, and forever. As soon as the 
stone is thrown the giant will die, and men will 
marvel that they endured him so long. But 
this can only come to pass by virtue of a 
change yet to be wrought in the hearts and 
minds of men. Ideas everywhere are royal ; 
here they are imperial. It is the great office 
of genius, and eloquence, and sacred function, 
and conspicuous station, and personal influ- 
ence, to herald their approach and to prepare 
the way before them, that they may assert 
their state and give holy laws to the listening 
nation. Thusa glorious form and pressure 
may be given to the coming age. Thus the 
ideal of a true republic, of a government of 
laws made and executed by the people, of 
which bards have sung and prophets dreamed, 
and for which martyrs have suffered and heroes 
died, may yet be possible to us, and the great 
experiment of this Western World be indeed 
a Model, instead of a Warning to the nations.” 





—The countenance, ard even the form and 
bearing of a person, measurably changes from a 
thick, heavy, and gross expression, and a downcast 
and stooped demegnor, to one of refinement, beauty, 
and grace, just in the degree that the state of his 
affections and thoughts change froma low and 
gross state to one of spiritual purity and goodness, 
The habitual state of the soul enstamps itself upon 
the expression of the features, It is hardly possible 
for us to truly say that a person of rude and irreg- 
ular features is homely, whenhe or she is pure, 
wise, and good, There is a spiritual beauty that 
gleains out from behind the features, and which 
transfigures them with a divine expression. This 
inner spiritual beauty molds the expression of the 
features into correspondence withit. Very true, 
it will not alter the hereditary form, it will not 
change a gray eye to blue, nor an irregular nose to 
astraight one; yet it will change the expression 
soasto put them, as it were, in the background, 
and make the inner beauty prominent and capti- 
vating. There is, we believe, a practical truth in 
this suggestion. Honesty, purity, and love, have 
their lawful physiology and facial expresssions, — 
Every love, impulse, affection, and indeed every 
power of activity in the universe, is the constant 
effort to express itself ontwardly in the true and 
orderly form.— Spiritual Telegraph. 


——lIn all practical concerns we are to consider 


that course right which has the balance of evi- 
dence in its favor. There are few practical ques- 
tions where we can have perfect certainty as to the 
right course. In almost all the concerns of life men 
are guided by probabilities. It is not certain that 
seed will spring up, or that aship will return, or 
that a given medicine will cure, or that any future 
project will succeed; but men go forward in their 
pursuits with exactly the same decision, as if the 
probabilities that guide them were certainties.— 
They find which course has the most evidence in its 
favor, and then act asif it was certain that this was 
the right course to attain their design.—.Miss Cath- 
arine Beecher. 





Sxiprer Irxson’s Ripe.—The December num- 
ber of the Allantic Monthly contains a poem with 
the above title by J. G. Whittier. It is found- 
ed on a story of the olden time, which is thus 
given by the Worcester Spy: 


“Old Flood [Floyd] Ireson, of Marblehead, 
the skipper of a tishing schooner, on his return 
from a fishing voyage, fell in with the wreck of a 
vessel, the crew of which earnestly besought 
Skipper Ireson to take them off. He refused.— 
Soon after, they were rescued by the crew of an- 
other vessel, and, on their return to Marblehead, 
acquainted their neighbors with Ireson’s cruelty. 
This account so roused the indignation of the 
good people of Marblehead, that they seized poor 
Ireson, gave him a coat of tar and feathers, put 
him ina cart, hauled him to Salem and back 
again, singing or saying the following lines : 

** Old Flood Ireson, for his hard heart, 

Was tarred and feathered and carried in a cart. 

Old Flood Ireson for leaving a ‘ wrack,’ 

Was tarred and feathered all over his back. 

Old Flocd Ireson for his great sin, 

Was tarred and feathered all up to his chin. 

Old Flood Ireson, for his bad behavin’, 





Was tarred and feathered and carried to Salem !” 
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